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In furtherance of the resolution of Mr. Hobart, of Boston, presented 
to the Annual League meeting at Newport that, in order to “ promote 
the usefulness of the Crviz Service Recorp, and to make it a more 
perfect chronicle of the reform movement in all sections of the 
country, every association be requested by the Secretary of the 
League to appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to send to 
the editors of the Recorp, on the last day of each month, such in- 
formation as to the work of the associations, as to civil service exami- 
nations in their respective localities, and as to political events,— such 
as resolutions of conventions, appointments, dismissals, views of can- 
didates, etc.,— bearing upon the work of reform, as shall be suitable 
for publication in the Recorp,” it is suggested that any person into 
whose hands the REcorp comes will confer a great favor, and render 
effective aid to its editorial committee, by forwarding to P.O. Box 
1158, Boston, Mass., newspapers containing any reference, by way of 
editorial comment, speeches, or reports, to matters in any way con- 
nected with the subject of civil service reform. 


MUNICIPAL LABOR PATRONAGE. 


WHEN we come to consider practical methods for the application 
of civil service principles to our municipal governments, we are met 
with a serious question, difficult of solution and yet requiring to be 
solved, if our reform in the cities is to be effectual. That question is 
how to curtail the patronage of labor employed by the city govern- 
ments. It is simple enough to remove from politics the selection for 
clerkships and other places requiring special qualifications. Open, 
literary, competitive examinations accomplish this, and at the same 
time insure the competency of those selected; but, when we consider 
the case as applied to the lowest grades of laborers, to those who 
shovel, pick, sweep, or do any kind of unskilled, manual work requiring 
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no literary training, not even reading, writing, or arithmetic, how are 
we to prevent the interference of politicians in the employment of such 
men for municipal work? At present, most of the city laborers work- 
ing for Boston are selected by committees of the city Common Coun- 
cil; one committee having gone so far as to divide tickets among its 
members for distribution, each ticket entitling the holder to be em- 
ployed on the city works under charge of that committee. 

That the labor patronage is an important and serious considera- 


| tion, no one can doubt who has watched the workings of our city 


politics. Some insight into the conditions in New York City is 


| given by an article in the September Atlantic Monthly called “Our 


Nominating Machines ” and by much of the recently published ac- 
counts of the Tweed rule in that city. Voters seeking employment 
as laborers for cities supply the cheapest and most abundant caucus- 
packing and the most blind and obedient following of boss rule at 
the polls that are to be found. 

Some cities have tried the experiment of commissions with 
fixed tenure of office to undertake the municipal works, but very 
soon those commissions began to use their immense patronage to 
influence the city and State and even national politics; and this 
influence was often directed to prevent inquiry into the frauds of 
the commissioners themselves. By their patronage, they controlled 
the nomination and election of the very persons who were to scruti- 
nize their work and audit their accounts. “ Whitewashing” and 
“covering up” followed, and this again encouraged more fraud and 
further enlargement and abuse of patronage. To have the laborers 
selected by the heads of departments would doubtless be some im- 
provement over having them selected by the committees of the city 
Common Council; but, as the heads of departments hold their offices 
subject to removal by the politicians, it would be, and in practice has 
always resulted in, controlling the patronage through the departments 
instead of directly. Should the heads of departments hold their 
places by some independent tenure, they would, if they had the same 
patronage, soon fall into the same evil ways as the commissions. 


We naturally look to England to see how they have dealt with 
this difficulty. We find first that the difficulty is not so great a one 
there as with us. In England, the suffrage is a household suffrage ; 
and no unskilled laborers collect sufficient property to become voters, 
or when they do they cease to be laborers of that class any longer. 
In short, the laborer in England cannot vote at polls or in caucus: 
therefore, the labor patronage has little or no political value, and is 
the source of no political danger. Secondly, that being the case, no 
further precautions have been found necessary than that the laborers 
should merely satisfy the examiner of the Civil Service Commission 
that they “are free from any physical defect or disease likely to 
interfere with the proper discharge of” their “duties,” and that they 
are qualified for the work, and then they are appointed, subject to 
that inspection, sometimes by the heads of the departments and some- 
times by the Civil Service Commission. Competitive physical tests 
may be required at the request of the departments about to employ 
the labor. In the case of messengers, hall porters, door-keepers, house- 
keepers, warehousemen, office-keepers, nurses, cooks, ship-keepers, 
etc., where knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic may be 
needed, pass examinations in those subjects are also required. 

In some cases, as for example that of boatmen for out-door custom- 
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house work, physical competitive tests have always been required since 
1870, excepting during two or three months, when they were tempora- 
rily suspended. They, however, are the exceptions, and, as a general 
rule, simple pass examinations only are required for those lowest 
grades of employment which are mostly physical. 

In the latest regulations issued by the English Civil Service Com- 
mission, under date of June 1, 1881, “ respecting temporary messen- 
gers in government departments,” it is provided, among other things, 


gers, porters, etc., in the government departments, will be kept by 
the civil service commissioners.” 
selves,” ete. ‘They must be of good health and character, and must 
satisfy the commissioner of their ability to read and write,” etc 
‘“‘ Whenever the occasional service of messengers, etc., is required by a 
department, application will be made to the civil service commis- 
sioners, who will select a person from the list above mentioned. The 
insertion of a name on this list will not, however, imply a certainty 
of employment,” etc. 

In England, then, it is clear they have not solved our riddle com- 
pletely; and we must find our solution in some new or modified plan. 


Two remedies have, to our knowledge, been suggested. The first 
is to do away altogether with the direct employment of laborers by 
the cities. This is to be effected through having all the city work 
done under contract to the lowest bidder. The second is to have the 
laborers drawn by lot very much as juries are, and have them drawn 
from lists kept by the Civil Service Commission of laborers found to 
be competent. 

The first plan requires carefully and honestly drawn specifications 
that can be carried out in practice, fair advertisement, sealed proposals 
or bids to be made by all competitors, the giving of the work to the 
lowest bidder, bonds to be furnished by the contractors and to be 
found satisfactory before some competent and independent person 
(e.g., the clerk of the Supreme Court for the county or some judge of 
one of the courts), and the rigid enforcement of the contract, for the 
faithful performance of which by all his workmen as well as by him- 
self the contractor and his bondsmen will be held liable. 


There are some doubts as to the perfect efficiency of this plan. 
At least, it still remains to be worked out in detail in such a way as 
to show it will be free from fraud and accomplish its desired objects. 
The contract system is more or less in use in most of the departments 
of our cities already, and it is usually supposed to be the source of and 
cover for much corruption. By such means as altering the specifica- 
tions in amount or kind of work required after the contracts are 
made, or in neglecting to compel strict performance, political control 
can be got in such a way as both to invite fraud and to let politicians 
hold the patronage of the labor employed by the contractor. The 
fact that the Star Route Contracts were all given to the lowest bidder 
and that the bonds were formally approved shows how careful we 
must be in the precautions with which we must surround a total or 
nearly total contract system. 


Then, too, some kinds of work are so indefinite in their nature that 
it seems impossible to make them subjects of specification and con- 
tract. ‘Take, for one example, the removing of snow and ice from the 
streets in winter. If all the snow and ice were to be removed, then it 
would be plain what was to be done, and the contractor would take 
his chance of more or less snow and ice and less or more profit in 
consequence ; but how much snow should be carted away and how 
much ice picked must depend upon the circumstances of each particu- 
lar time and place, and cannot be described beforehand. Neither is 
there time for drawing specifications, advertising the work, receiving 
and opening the bids, declaring the lowest bidder, and making the 


contracts after each snow-storm and thaw and freezing. Lastly, 


contractors for city work are so trained in the present political 
methods that it is to be feared they would employ their patronage to 
influence the city government to approve their bills for extra work, to 
pass over defects in the performance of their contracts, and to vote to 
reimburse them (as is sometimes done) in case of loss in fulfilling 
their agreements. 


Tn adopting the second plan suggested, it may be deemed wise to 


| stating them to be capable, steady, and well-behaved workmen. 
“ Candidates may present them-| 














adopt the contract system with proper safeguards to a very considera- 
ble extent, and then for the rest the plan might be somewhat as fol- 
lows : Lists for temporary laborers will be kept by the Civil Service 
Commission, as in the case of temporary messengers, porters, etc., 
under the English system. These lists in the case of the mere man- 
ual and unskilled laborers may be filled with applicants who do no 
more than show themselves free from defect or disease likely to inter- 


| fere with good, honest work, and who file a recommendation from one 
that “a list of persons eligible for occasional employment as messen- | 


or more reputable citizens (no political’ information to be allowed), 
For 
the higher grades of laborers, requiring special skill or some slight 
literary work, separate lists may be kept, made up after tests of work- 


-|manship by a special examiner, or statements of apprenticeship and 


good work sworn to by former employers. Literary tests, when some 
corresponding literary work is also needed in the respective employ- 
ments, should also be added. When laborers are wanted for some 
temporary work, let the department needing them apply to the Civil 
Service Commission, who will cause to be announced the number and 
class of laborers needed. Then any who are on the proper list can 
apply within a designated time. The requisite number of names will 
then be drawn by lot from the names of those so applying, and the se- 
lected men sent to the department that has applied for them. Another 
way of introducing the lot system is to have the names on the lists 
numbered by lot beforehand, have the numbers announced, and then let 
the holders of the highest numbers who apply within the designated 
time, in each case, be employed. In this way there might be less 
disappointment and more certainty as to the hkelihood of being or 
not being employed. The lists could be renumbered by lot once or 
twice a year or even oftener. 

While being thus employed temporarily, those who prove to be 
unfit might be reported to the Civil Service Commission as such and 
their names struck off the lists ; and, when work is specially well and 
faithfully done, that also might be reported, and lists of such names 
kept; and from these latter lists may be drawn by lot those who are 
needed for permanent employment in the city work. 

By some such combination of lists, lot, temporary and then perma- 
nent employment, it seems that political intrigue and patronage can 
be excluded from the employment of labor as successfully as by open 
competitive examinations in the employment of clerks and higher 
grades of civil servants. 

This plan is a sort of pass or qualification examination, with the 
addition of lot substituted for competitive rank in making the selec- 
tion, and temporary employment substituted for probation in further 
securing fitness. 

It seems clear that lot must be employed where competition cannot 
reach. Otherwise, the commissioners will be subjected to “pressure ” 
and to the suspicion, if not temptation, of favoritism and political 
design in the otherwise arbitrary selection from the lists of laborers. 

Any legislation on such a subject should leave a great deal to be 
regulated and modified by rules which the commissioners should 
have power to promulgate, in due form, as experience will show the 
need. 

The workings of the second plan we have set out somewhat fully, 
not because we propose these details as the best and only ones, but 
because the plan is somewhat new, and we wish to show its practica- 
bility and to invite discussion. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


THE recent strike of the telegraph operators, and the testimony 
which was given in regard to it before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education, have again directed public attention to the 
question of government telegraphy. There can be no doubt that the 
feeling in favor of the assumption of the telegraph by the government 
is growing in strength ; and it is probably merely a question of time 
how soon we shall have a system of postal telegraphy. It is possible 
that action in this direction will be taken in the immediate future. 
Rumor says that the Postmaster-general will recommend that the gov- 
ernment either buy the Western Union system, or construct lines of 
its own, Bills will certainly be introduced in the next Congress for 
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action of this kind, and will receive much support. In this state of 
things, those who are interested in the reform of government service 
should consider what attitude they are to take on the telegraph ques- 
tion. 

The great objection to the assumption of the telegraph business by 
the government has always been that our government does not do 
its work on business principles. President Green of the Western 
Union Company, in his testimony before the Senate Committee, said 
that, “if the telegraph lines were controlled by the government, they 
would soon become part of the great political machine, and hence 
would be subjected to the evils of patronage. The telegraph service 
would follow the same course as the postal service,—the appoint- 
ments to the offices would become the pay of the political dema- 
gogues.” These are the fears of all thinking men, and especially of 
the civil service reformers. But for this objection there would be 
little doubt as to the desirability of government telegraphy. It is not 
pertinent to our purpose to discuss the general arguments for and 
against such a scheme: we are considering it merely in its relations to 
the civil service ; but it is safe to say that, if the United States had a 
civil service like that of England or Prussia, there would be general 
agreement as to the feasibility and desirability of making the tele- 
graph a government institution. President Green himself acknowl- 
edges as much in the testimony just referred to. There is no more 
striking evidence of the present bad condition of the government 
service than this shrinking from adding to the government functions , 
and perhaps there is no effect of the present practices more harmful 
than that their existence stands in the way of a much-needed and 
much desired public reform. 


The civil service being what it is, however, those who are aiming 
at its reform can hardly look with much favor at a change which 
would make the work of purifying it more complicated and difficult. 
The field of government activity is already so wide, and the evils of 
patronage are so deeply involved in the whole of it, that the ways and 
means of reform are exceedingly difficult to devise. At present, the 
reform movement, though it has made great progress in the support 
of public opinion, has barely begun to have an effect on the actual 
administration of the government. It will be many years before the 
evils of the spoils system can be thoroughly weeded out,— before 
appointing officers and appointees will learn to consider themselves 
merely business agents, and not agents of the party in power. The 
telegraph service, if undertaken by the government, would be new, 
and more or less experimental. The officers in charge of it would 
necessarily have a certain freedom in management, since there would 
be no settled routine to follow. It would therefore be difficult to 
watch them, and to make sure that the methods to which political 
officers are now accustomed in other departments would not creep 
into this one. 

We do not fear that the great mass of the operating telegraphers 
would be appointed on the ground of their being political workers, 
Public opinion is now too strongly aroused to permit those more fla. 
grant abuses to exist, which once were common in the New York 
custom-house, and are still to be found in the departments in Wash- 
ington. It insists that those government offices, on whose efficiency 
business is dependent, and with which the public comes in direct 
contact, shall be decently filled. The telegraph in the hands of the 
government would be compelled to do its work fairly well, as the 
postal department now does its work. Neither do we believe, as some 
of the opponents of the scheme do, that the secrecy of the messages 
would be abused for the sake of getting “points” in political strug- 
gles. Emergencies like those of 1876, in which intrigue can play an 
important part, are not likely to recur; and, even if a similar state of 
things were to come again, we fancy that tampering with messages 
would no more be ventured on than the detention or opening of a 
letter by the postal officers. But we do believe — indeed, it is almost 
impossible to see how it would be otherwise — that the higher offices 
in the telegraph service would be given to politicians; that, in the 
more obscure parts of the service, good places, with little or no work, 
would be found for henchmen and workers ; that assessments, thinly 
veiled under the name of voluntary contributions, would be levied on 
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the employés; in fact, that the familiar abuses of our government 
work would be repeated. There would be danger, in the contracts 
connected with the service, of disgraceful peculations like those of 
the whiskey-ring, the Star-Routes, and the navy-contracts, in which 
the right to steal from the government would be bought by liberal 
payments into the party chest. There is no need of dilating on the 
prospect: it is a sadly familiar one. 

The danger of all this would be particularly great, if the govern- 
ment were to buy out the existing companies, and undertake at once 
the whole telegraph service of the country. This would perhaps be 
the best method in a country having a good civil service system. 
But, with us, such a huge change would give too great opportunities 
for abuses, which, in the complexity of the system, and the uncer- 
tainty as to the methods best suited for government telegraphy, 
would be difficult to discover or remedy. Hence, civil service reform- 
ers would be more in favor of gradual action, such as the building 
and experimental management by the government of a single line 
between Washington and New York, or Boston and New York. In 
this case, it would be much easier to watch the management, to dis- 
cover in what way the reform principles could best be applied, and to 
prepare the way for their application to a complete system of govern- 
ment telegraphy. Whatever action Congress and the administration 
determine to take, they will need to be carefully watched by reform- 
ers. Much will depend on the officer in whose direct charge the new 
system —if there is to be one — will be put; and the strongest press- 
ure should be brought to bear in favor of the appointment of one 
who can be trusted to manage it on business principles. 

F. W. TaussiG. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS INDEPENDENTS. 

Tue following address has just been issued by the Independents 
of Massachusetts to the voters of the State : — 

Fellow-Citizens,— On the eve of one of the most important elec- 
tions ever held in Massachusetts, we feel impelled to urge upon you 
a firm adherence to the high principles of State and national adminis- 
tration that have won for Massachusetts a position from which no 
temporary aberration can move her. The calls of the two great 
parties for their State conventions are before you. One asks you to 
maintain, the other to overthrow, the policy of the present Executive. 
Is this all the issue before us? As independent voters, owning 
allegiance to no party which forgets the principles for which it has 
existed, we ask that performance which, better than fair promises, 
holds out to us a sure future. The great revolt of the past year 
throughout the nation showed the people far in advance of their 
accustomed leaders, and eager for men who represent principles. 
Whatever strength the present State Executive obtained was owing 
to the feeling that the times demanded something more positive and 
forcible than had of late been given. The disgraceful failure of his 
administration has only intensified this feeling, and calls for renewed 
fidelity to principle and more careful selection of men, from any 
party that seeks the votes of the people of Massachusetts. 

Civil service reform, but partially accomplished in national affairs, 
has, as yet, no footing in State or Municipal affairs in Massachusetts. 
The power of the “machine” is lessened, but not destroyed. The 
doctrine of “To the victors belong the spoils” appears here under 
the new form of “The government belongs to its friends.” Office, 
as a public trust, to be administered for the benefit of the people and 
not of the party, is what the people rightfully demand; and any party 
that would replace the present administration must be pledged to 
something purer and better. The time has passed when a nomuina- 
tion means an election, and the people are more critical than ever 
before of the men, and the principles, offered to their choice. 

As Independents, we rejoice at this; and no desire for temporary 
success will lead us to the support of weak or untrustworthy men. 
Party platforms have become traps for the unwary, and party profes- 
sions are to be trusted only so far as the character of the nominations 
affords a guarantee of earnest devotion to the reforms needed in State 
and nation. Anxious as we are to defeat the present Executive, we 
yet remember that, while the person is but a temporary humiliation, 
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the system he represents is more dangerous and insidious than the 
man, and calls for our emphatic and lasting condemnation. 

The State can be redeemed, but by no half way or timid policy. 
The independent voters whom we represent hold in their hands the 
decision of the coming contest. They stand ready to assist any party 
with honest and right principles, but they are equally ready to with- 
hold their votes from any party that weakens in its effort to obtain 
the reforms which the people demand. No man of untried courage 
or fidelity can obtain their aid; and while they are ready, regardless 
of personal preferences, to assist in securing the best, their votes are 
not to be had for merely expedient nominations, even to escape an 
impending disgrace. 

Reform in the civil service, reform in the methods of taxation, 
economy in State affairs, more careful legislation, the people will have, 
through parties now existing, or over the remains of parties which 
lack the ability or the desire to secure these reforms. The time may 
not yet be for new parties; but only so far as parties now existing 
have the courage to proclaim and adhere to these principles, through 
victory or defeat, will they prevent independent action, leading to a 
reconstruction of party lines, or to an active independent organiza- 
tion. 

We call upon all who believe in these principles to rally on their 
behalf, and to co-operate with us in active and earnest endeavor to 
put none but trustworthy men in nomination, and to have done with 
double-faced platforms and unmeaning professions. 

THEODORE LyMAN, Chairman. 
Joun W. Carter, Secretary. 





THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 
TOWARD CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Tuus far, civil service reform has been a non-partisan movement. 
Both political parties have pronounced in its favor; and both, in 
practice, have disregarded its principles. If the Democrats may be 
charged with having founded the spoils system, the Republicans are 
guilty of building it up to great proportions. The efforts in favor 
of reform have been made chiefly by men who do not stand 
high in the counsels of either party. With a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, party leaders have fought shy of it, or openly opposed it. 
Men on the middle ground of politics, associations organized on a 
non-partisan basis, and independent newspapers have aroused the 
country to the evils of the old methods and the need of reform 
measures. Public opinion fairly aroused and expressed at the polls, 
Congress turned its attention to the matter; and, though the Pendle- 
ton bill owed its passage more to votes of Republican than Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen, it received considerable support from the 
latter, and was not carried by a party vote. The most that can be 
said is that the opposition came chiefly from the Democrats, as was 
natural, they being the party in opposition at the time of its passage. 

But, the bill once passed, it was signed by a Republican President, 
who, later, showed his good-will toward the measure by the appoint- 
ment of a suitable commission to supervise its execution. There is 
every reason to believe that the attitude of the present administration 
is friendly to the honest establishment of the new system. This 
friendly attitude receives the approval of the Republican press and 
of Republican leaders. It may be said that, with a change of admin- 
istration looming up as a probability of the near future, the Repub- 
lican party may well stand by a measure which, in case of an overturn, 
will tend to prevent the immediate removal of thousands of Republi- 
cans now in office, and which, if removals are effected, will insure to 
Republicans an equal opportunity with Democrats of stepping into 
the vacant places. However this may be, we find Republican news- 
papers, Republican platforms, and Republican leaders heartily indors- 
ing the reform, urging its extension, and prophesying its success, 
making it, in short, a Republican measure. 





If the Democrats manifested the same disposition, there would 
be reason to believe that the movement would continue to be 
as before a non-partisan affair, only with this difference,— that 
whereas, formerly, the leaders of both parties were seeking to 
avoid it, we should now find them both united in its support. 


But recent utterances of Democratic conventions and of Demo- 
cratic orators give cause to fear that the Democratic party is 
on the point of setting up an opposition to civil service reform, 
so that the reform will become, what it has not been before, an 


issue between the parties. It is easy to realize the tremendou 
influence which is driving the party into this position. Kept out 
of the national administration for more than twenty years, and 
now fresh from victories which give high promise of success in the 
next national contest, the hunger for spoils which has been sharpened 
by so long a famine, and which it has been the special work of our 
system of electioneering to provoke and stimulate, is now too fero- 
cious to be controlled. High-minded leaders, like Pendleton, Bayard, 
and Cleveland, appear to be powerless to muzzle the opening mouths. 
Everywhere, the undercurrent of Democratic pleas for reform is, 
“Turn the rascals out.” Some Democrats, like Gen. Durbin Wood 
of Ohio, openly declare that the first essential step in civil service 
reform is “ to muster out of service the disciplined cohorts of Repub- 
lican power, and put in their places Democratic, honest, and compe- 
tent successors.” Others, more moderate, and perhaps with some 
show of reason, advocate a careful weeding out of present incom- 
petent office-holders who owe their places to services rendered the 
Republican party, and filling of vacancies by the methods of the civil 
service law. 

It is early yet to predict what course will be taken by either 
party; but if, as appears at present, the Democratic party, too eager 
for spoils of office and too confident of success, is about to enter 
upon the national campaign with the cry, “ Turn the rascals out,” in 
the hope that they may put other rascals in, the very votes which 
were thrown by an aroused public opinion against Republican Jay 
Hubbellism, and thus raised Democratic hopes, will consign the too 
hungry party to another four years’ outing. The Democratic party 
cannot carry the next national election by treading civil service 
reform under foot. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tue warfare of political parties, carried on for many years in this 
country with almost as much zeal as the more sanguinary hostilities 
of actual war, developed a loyalty to party which, until recently, 
seemed on the point of rising above patriotism. Is he a “good Dem- 
ocrat,” Is he a “good Republican” have been the test questions in 
selecting candidates for public honors. A man’s character and ability 
might be of the highest, and his capacity for valuable service of the 
greatest; but, if he were not a “good Democrat” or a “ good Republi- 
can,” neither party would take him up. 

But a “good Democrat” has never meant a virtuous Democrat, 
nor a “good Republican” signified that the Republican was high- 
minded or patriotic. Of late, it has come to be a fact that one might 
be a very “ good” member of one’s party, without any especial enthu- 
siasm for his party’s principles, if, indeed, parties of late have had 
any distinctive principles. “Good” in this political sense has meant 
a steadfast loyalty to party, which, if its motive had-been the party’s 
public aims, and those aims were patriotic, might well deserve to be 
called good. But party loyalty has been misdirected and abused, 
until it is no longer good. As many have observed, motives of self- 
interest, of ambition, of thirst for office, always and perhaps 
unavoidably forcing themselves well to the front in the fight, have 
come at last, through the absence of worthy party issues, to be the 
dominant force in party warfare. However much then a party zealot, 
schooled in the practices and phrases of political conflicts, might 
vaunt himself as a “good” Republican or Democrat, because he 
unquestioningly voted the party ticket (prepared, perhaps, by a little 
coterie of aspirants or their henchmen), all thinking and patriotic 
men have begun to see that thick and thin party loyalty is practically 
an evil and dangerous thing, that it subserves the selfishness and 
greed of men who use party organizations for their own ends and not 
the general good. 

This state of things has produced the Independent; and, in the 
present condition of American politics, there seems to be a special 
work for the Independent to do. He showed last year what he 











could accomplish in New York, in Pennsylvania, and in the Fifth 
and Ninth Congressional Districts of Massachusetts. 
shackles of party despotism, he is at liberty to throw the weight of 
his influence and his vote in favor of the candidate whom he thinks 
most likely to give him what he desires in government, or against the 
candidate who is least likely to give it to him, without regard to the 
candidate’s partisan relations. The civil service reform movement, 
which, in the beginning, was a protest against the machine politics 
that flourished by the aid of a blind party loyalty, has been the 
means of developing the independent voter. At the recent meeting 
of Independents in Boston, it was noticeable that the room was full 
of civil service reformers. Before the present reform movement is 
completed, it will be seen that civil service reform, as its advocates 


have always declared, meant something more than a reform of the | 
clerkships; that it had in view a fundamental change in political | 


methods; and that the people of this country are determined to have 


the government conducted according to their own wishes instead of | 


the wishes of an autocracy of political whippers-in. 





IMPROVEMENT IN POLITICS. 
Ir is gratifying to note that with the progress of civil service 


reform there are signs of an improvement in the machinery of | 


primary politics, the corruption of which it has been one of the chief 
objects of civil service reform to remedy. In New York, a law for 
the regulation of primaries has been adopted, and has just been put 
into operation. 
Democrats have bolted the regular nominations, because the caucuses 
which made them were packed in the interest of particular candidates 
who were not the choice of the voters composing the party. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the Republican State Committee, in calling the convention 
for the nomination of State officers, specially requested that delegates 
should be chosen who would represent, not the wishes of any clique 


of workers who were pushing a particular candidate, but the prefer- | 


ence of the whole body of voters whose agents they, the delegates, 
were elected to be. 

These are indications that a regeneration of our political methods 
is taking place. Civil service reform is one step toward such a regen- 
eration. But, in order to make the government of this country truly 
representative of the people, as it was designed to be, and as it should 
be, not only must the evils of patronage be removed from our politics, 
but every other dishonest practice which frustrates the will of the 
people at the primary and at the polls. 





JUDGE THOMAN ON CIVIL SERVICE. 


At the recent meeting of friends of civil service reform in San 
Francisco, Judge Thoman, of the Civil Service Commission, made 
the following address : — 


The work in which we are engaged is one that commends itself to | 
The consideration of the question is becoming | 


the thinking public. 
wider, and the conclusions stronger. Under the law approved on 
January 16, 1883, one of the provisions is that the President should 
appoint a Commission consisting of three members, and on the 20th 
day of February the Commission was appointed. Our first meeting 
was on March 5th, at the city of Washington; and, at the request of 
the President, we began the work of the preparation of rules suitable 
to carry on the work contemplated by the law. About the 9th of May, 
these rules, after having been submitted to the President and his Cabi- 
net, and after some minor changes, we approved. Subsequent to this, 
the regulations governing the local boards to be selected were formu- 
lated. Local examining boards, such as are provided for by the law, 


and as to numbers regulated by the rules, were selected in thirty-four | 


offices affected by the provisions of the Civil Service Act, and are those 
offices, either custom or post-office, where there are as many as fifty 


persons employed. All the departments in Washington come under | 
the provisions of the law. The local boards in all these cities, except | 


San Francisco, were selected after personal consultation with the head 

of the office, and satisfactory conference with the persons selected. It 

was impossible for one of the members of the Commission to visit 

our city prior to the 16th of 5 but allow me to say that the 
0 


ocal boards here are composed of honest, sincere, and conscientious 
men. 


The first examination under the Civil Service Act was held in New 
Orleans on the 20th day of June, and at Chicago on the same day ; 
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In Cincinnati, recently, a considerable number of | 
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and, before the 16th day of July, examinations were held in all of 
the cities affected by the law except this city. It was my pleasure 
| to superintend the first examination here on Monday, and the fruit of 
that effort has already been realized. We had a class of forty-eight, 
forty-three of whom passed more than sixty-five per cent. of a periect 
examination, and were placed on a register of those eligible for ap- 
pointment to the service ; and to-day three of those examined on Mon- 
day were appointed to the service, beginning with the head of the 
list. In most of the cities in which examinations have been held, 
and in which a register of eligibles has been created, appointments 
have been made to the service from the same. You ask what is the 
character of the persons applying for examination. I can say the 
| heads of offices invariably admit that the persons passing examina- 
tions are far superior to those who have come seeking places, basing 
| their claim upon political preference. One of the strongest evidences 
of this fact is presented in this: that, in most of the offices where ex- 
aminations have been held, there have been on file from two hundred 
| to five hundred applications for place. When examinations are held, 
|not more than twenty per cent. of this number applied for examina- 
tion. What becomes of the very large number whose applications 
have been on file? They are satisfied in themselves they are not 
fitted for place, or else they fear the character of the examination. 
And what is it? In our application paper, which is required to be 
| filled in the handwriting of the person applying, are certain questions 
directed to the person which he is required to answer and swear to 
the same. On the same paper is found a blank certificate which is to 
| be signed by not less than three nor more than five respectable citi- 
zens. That certificate is substantially this: the person vouching for 
the applicant says that he has known him for so many years, that he 
has known him to be a person of character, and he knows of no rea 
son why he should not employ him in private business. The candi- 
| date appearing before the local board has two essential qualifications : 





| first, that he is a person of character; second, that he could secure 
employment in private business. You will agree with me that, if he 
is not fit for private business, he is certainly not fitted for public 
business. Our examinations are not of the high standard touching 
alone scholastic qualifications, and one of the objections that has 
been made against this system of competitive examination is that 
none but collegians would get into the service. Our experience thus 
far shows that more than seventy per cent. of all the persons applying 
for examination are of a common-school education. The character of 
the questions asked is such that you, in your dry-goods stores, in your 
grocery stores, in your banking institutions, in your milling interests, 
and in every private avenue of business, would ask of a person — 
employment of you. Should we ask less of a government employé 
Too frequently, and without proper regard for a true system of repub- 
| lican form of government, the heads of offices are taught by the powers 
that are higher than they are that all subordinate places in the gov- 
ernment, and the business of the government, belong to the party in 
|power. This is certainly a mistake. The business of the govern- 
|ment belongs to the people. Of this 55,000,000 of people, there is but 
|one government office-holder in every 550 persons. What interest 
| have the other 549? That the one who is the public servant be com- 
| petent, honest, and economic in the discharge of his trust. If you 
| would go further, and ascertain what the interests of these people are, 
| those who pay the taxes and to whom our accounting must be made, 
| you will find, when the subject is properly understood, that they will 
| indorse every effort that is put forth to honestly reform the civil ser- 
| vice. There are two classes of persons who are opposed to the civil ° 
| service reform, one being the person who believes that he is best fitted 
for public trust when it is impossible to get employment in private 
business: the other is the unscrupulous politician, who believes that 
public trusts are proper instruments with which to pay political debts, 
and that to the dominant party the offices belong, and should be dis- 
tributed to those persons who had performed the most filthy and 
corrupting political service. 





THE MATTER OF PROMOTIONS UNDER THE CIVIL 
SERVICE LAWS. 

Tue question in what manner the promotions are to be made in 
the departments under the new civil service rules is now under con- 
sideration at Washington, and it is a very important one. There is 
no doubt as to what the lawis. It says that promotion.as well as 
| entrance to the service is to be obtained by competitive examination. 

It is obvious at a glance, however, that the circumstances under 
which a competition for promotion takes place are very different 
from those under which a competition for entrance to the service 
|takes place. In the former case, the candidates are taken from 
a very small class, every member of which is well known to the head 
|of the department or bureau; in the latter, they come from a very 
| large class, of which he knows nothing whatever. In the latter case, 
| therefore, he needs all the protection he can get against the numerous 
| agencies always at work to foist unfit persons upon him. Not only 
| this, he needs to be protected against his own selfish or corrupt inter- 
ests. With regard to the officers already at work in his office, how- 
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ever, he stands in a totally different position. He is familiar with 
their character and capacity and peculiarities. One man knows more 
than others, but is less industrious or less accurate. Another is a 
model of industry and accuracy, but does not know quite enough. 
One follows admirably a prescribed routine, but is totally unfit to 
1ueet an emergency or deal with an anomaly. Another is remarkable 
for his erratic tendencies, but also for his fertility of resource and his 
power of sudden exertion. 


vacancy that may occur in the grades above them, and that certain 
very important qualifications or defects in them would not be revealed 
by competitive examinations. Something ought, therefore, to be left 
to the judgment and discretion of the head of the department, but 
not all. We say something, because he knows things about the can- 
didates which no examination can bring out, and because there can 
be no proper discipline in a large organization, if the chief of it has no 
power of reward left in his hands. It is not enough that he may dis- 
miss a subordinate: it is also desirable that the subordinate should 
have something to hope from standing well in his eyes. He ought 
not to be allowed to punish a man whom he does not like, but who 
may be a very useful and meritorious officer, by withholding promo- 
tion from him altogether; but, on the other hand, no officer ought to 
feel that he is in no way dependent for promotion on his chief.— 
Nation. 


GENERAL DURBIN WARD'S SPEECH. 
CIVIL 


SERVICE. 

My countrymen, I must not be silent as to civil service. If we 
had time to consider it in its largest sense, we would begin with pri- 
maries, conventions, and elections. The freedom, intelligence, and 
purity of the voting power are above all price to the institutions and 
policy of the country, though unfortunately not always above a 
money value in actual politics. But to-day the civil service to be dis- 
cussed involves the appointment of subordinate officers under the 
federal government. This is a most important subject, and one that 
of late has attracted much attention. Ser platform demands as the 
first step in the reform “a change in the executive administration 
itself.” In that view, I heartily concur. 

The civil service has been a close corporation, in which none 
could be stockholders except Republicans. The administrators of 
the civil service banded together to keep their party in power, con- 
tributed money to the cause, went home on leave to manipulate 
conventions and electioneer at the polls; in short, became a trained 
army of political mercenary soldiers, armed with the influence. and 
patronage of the government, and obeying no call but the command 
of their master, the Republican party. Their votes and influence 
determined the last two presidential elections. Against this abuse 
of the administrative power and patronage, the Democracy has been 
constantly outspoken and bold. But. their warnings and denuncia- 
tions have been unheeded by those in power. The frauds and cor- 
ruptions of the service have gone on from bad to worse. Jay 
Hubbell and his committee, in defiance of law, bled department 
clerks at their pleasure; and Star Route wickedness defrauded the 
government and elected a President with the plunder. 

The first and essential step in civil service reform, my country- 
men, is therefore to muster out of service these disciplined cohorts 
of Republican power, and put in their places Democratic, honest, and 
competent successors. When the chiefs go out, let their dependants 
go too. Of course, trained men in the several departments must be 
retained to instruct their successors, but let the body of the civil 
service give place to new men, gradually and circumspectly selected 
from the Democratic ranks. This is not only justice, but good policy, 
for the country ought to feel that the government is not the property 
of one party. The grip of the Republican party on the civil service 
was remorseless, till they felt power slipping away from them. Then, 
they began to plead for a non-partisan civil service, so as to retain their 
liegemen ‘already in place, and weaken their rivals by giving them 
fewer places to bestow upon their followers. 

If there were no other reason for opposing the recent Civil Service 
Act, it would be enough that practically it gives the Republicans in 
office an advantage over Democrats out of office. First, let the par- 
ties be equalized, at all events, before applying competitive tests. 
There is a civil service reform, however, in which I most heartily 
believe, and which I hope yet to see the Democratic party inaugurate, 
— that is, to conform the civil service itself to the principles of Democ- 
racy. We must conform the service to the Democratic idea of the 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWER, 


not its concentration. Practically, the President is now responsible 
for the appointment of one hundred thousand officers. All this 
ought to be changed. The details would be matter of much consider- 
ation; but the principle ought to be to distribute, not concentrate, the 
appointing power. Let it all be regulated by statute, so far as that 
can be constitutionally done, and even amend the Constitution, if 
that be necessary, so as to take the enormous burden off the President 


All these men have their special value in | 
every office; but it is plain that they are not all equally fit to fill every | 


|that some of its agents are not chosen by itself. 
|despise the maxim, “To the victors belong the spoils.” 











and Senate. Give cabinet, bureau, custom-house, and postal depart- 
ment officers fuller powers of appointment and complete responsibil- 
ity for the appointees. There would then be better opportunity to in- 
vestigate qualifications, and less potency in influence and patronage. 

Even a wise system of competitive examination among Democrats 
may aid to secure a good civil service, though my own faith in it is 
small. The distributive principle of appointment is worth far more. 
The party in power is the government, and should be held to full 
responsibility for every detail. It ought, therefore, to select its own 
agents, and not be allowed to escape accountability on the ground 

i spit upon and 
Offices 
should be created and administered for the public good, and not for 
private or partisan gain. There should be no “spoils of office,” no 
“cohesive power of public plunder.” First, distribute the appointing 
power, and then diminish the number of office-holders to the minimum 
required to administer the government, and let the appointing power 
be as near the people as practicable. Even study whether the people 
themselves may not be intrusted with the choice of postmasters, thus 
remitting the selection to the respective localities. But I make this 
as a hint rather than a recommendation. 

The great central thought, without which reform is impossible to 
any large extent, is division of the appointing power. Having thus 
organized the civil service, let no man holding a federal appointment 
be allowed to contribute money to influence the ballot. The federal 
government has no elections, and federal office-holders ought not to 
surround the polls with their hireling agents of corruption. This 
has been 

ONE OF THE WORST EVILS 


of Republican misrule. All their apparent effort to stop it has been 
but a pretence, and these assessments for party purposes will go on so 
long as the Republicans hold power. Neither Star Route prosecutions 
nor civil service convictions will stop it, till a change of administration 
changes the civil service now in office. For one, should we ever attain 
power, I shall favor the most rigid reform attainable in this respect. 
Let us crush and put down forever federal interference in elections. 


A NEW CONTRIBUTION CIRCULAR. 

Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Republican State 
Committee, has issued the following call for contributions, which, it 
will be noticed, he is careful shall not be open to the charge of being 
an assessment : — 


Dear Sir,— You are aware that the present campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania is important, not only on account of our local issues and candi- 
dates, but of its bearing on the election of the next President, and 
the settlement of the tariff issue. By reason of the absence of all 
popular excitement, the polling of the Republican vote of the State 
will be attended with more than ordinary difficulty and expense. 
The Republican State Committee is compelled to call upon the 
friends of the cause for the funds necessary to sustain its efforts in 
this direction ; and, to defray the proper and legitimate expenses of 
the campaign, I have the honor to solicit from you such contribution 
to its treasury as your devotion to the party may prompt you to make. 

You are doubtless aware that the present laws of the United States 
and Pennsylvania (which laws shall be faithfully observed by this 
committee) prohibit the assessment of office-holders for political pur- 
poses, and that heretofore the expenses of our campaigns have been 
very largely borne by this class of our citizens. The right, however, 
of all to send to their committees amounts determined by themselves, 
is not questioned either by the law or public sentiment. 

The appeal of your State Committee is therefore directed to all 
whom it has reason to believe are willing and able to give. We are 
asking of you as a Republican citizen, and asking only for such con- 
tribution as you feel you can and ought to make. Send by postal 
order or check to Tuomas V. Cooper, 


Chairman Republican State Committee. 
Parlor C, St. Cloud Hotel, Philadelphia, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE. 


Tue Association was organized in 1881. It is the only one west 
of St. Louis. The social, business, and political conditions of the 
communities on the Pacific Coast render its operations peculiarly 
laborious. It has, however, been steadily at work in the preliminary 
operations for forming a public opinion which must always precede 
important changes in public sentiment and action, and which are 
indispensable, although not showy or noisy. Whenever any special 
public action seemed expedient, however, such action has been taken. 

The Association has availed itself of the active personal advocacy 
of its principles by its own members, of ‘the public press, and of the 
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gee distribution of thousands of documents bearing on the cause, 
t has published some pamphlets and circulars of its own, and has 
maintained correspondence and interchange of printed matter with 
kindred societies, and with the National Civil Service Reform 
— of which it is a member. 

t actively assisted in the passage of the Pendleton bill, by pro- 
curing hundreds of signatures to the petition to Congress in favor of 
this important measure, and by obtaining the insertion of planks, 
strongly favoring the civil service reform principle, in the platforms 
of both political parties of the State of California, previous to the last 
election (1882). It questioned by letter each Congressional can- 
didate as to his position with regard to the bill, placing each upon 
record. 

The Association prepared (in November, 1882) two series of “ sug- 
gestions” to the Board of Freeholders chosen for forming a new 
charter for the city of San Francisco, one embodying the full civil 
service system, the other merely providing fixity of tenure of office, 
and through a committee advocated before that board the insertion 
of the reform system in the proposed charter. The latter “sugges- 
tion” was adopted, and embodied in the charter, which was, how- 
ever, defeated at the election by less than forty votes. 

A reform bill was also framed on the model of the Pendleton bill, | 
with requisite modifications, and presented at the last session (1883) 
of the State legislature, but failed to pass. 

In view of the action of a partisan County Committee of San 
Francisco, in July, 1883, indorsed by certain supervisors, threatening 
to dismiss from office all persons of a certain political belief, and in 
fact drawing up a list of persons to be proscribed for this reason, the 
Association petitioned the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco | 
(July 23, 1883) to pass a resolution condemning the practice of | 
appointment to or dismissal from municipal office on account of 
political opinion. The petition was placed on file, on motion of Mr. | 
Strother, one of the three supervisors whose action occasioned the 
petition. 

The work, of which the main points only have been referred to, 
has involved much labor, and has been attended with reasonable suc- | 
cess, in spite of the non-action of the public bodies appealed to. The | 
Association has received recognition of the truth of its principles 





| dates my first official issue with Mr. Moses as superintendent. 





from political leaders, and has actively promoted the growth of the 
sound public opinion which compelled the passage of the Pendleton 
bill. It has maintained a vigorous and healthy existence for three 
years, and has shown that on this coast men can be interested in | 
political subjects without the motive of pecuniary gain. | 

The Association is not the creature of a day. It is “here to stay.” 
It expected the non-action referred to, and expects more instances of 
it. Such non-action is the natural resistance to reform, of the very | 
persons and organizations at whom the reform is aimed, and whose 
corrupt influence and power it intends to take away. This Associa- 
tion proposes to continue its efforts, and is confident of success in the 
future. It represents public morality, and offers a simple and definite | 
plan to elevate and purify office-holding. 


W. W. CRANE, Jr., President. 
Jas. S. BUNNELL, Secretary. 


P. O. Box 2317, San Francisco, July, 1883, 





RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORY OF W. W. CRANE, Jr. 


Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee of the California Civil 
Service Reform Association, Aug. 2, 1883, the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 


Wuereas this Association has lost by death its President, W. W- 
Crane, Jr. : — 


Resolved, That we are profoundly sensible of the misfortune to 
ourselves and the public of this sudden death of one whose abilities, 
attainments, and public and private virtues were so great, whose 
views were so broad and generous, whose ambition was so noble, 
whose example was so high and stainless, and to whose willing, 


| who sit high in the political synagogue. 





punctual, and efficient devotion of time, thought, and labor our | 
cause owes so much. 

That we desire to express our earnest sympathy for the far 
bereavement of the family of our deceased President. 

That the benevolence, modesty, disinterestedness, wisdom, ability, 
and courage of Mr. Crane, and his unwearied pursuit of whatever 
was right and good, fully justified the high confidence and respect in | 


greater | 


which he was held by the community, and leave it to be lamented | 
that he should not have-been more frequently employed in those | 
public services which his very merits prevented him from seeking b 

the ordinary methods, but which he was for that very reason pre-emi- | 
nently qualified to perform. 


That in our prosecution of the objects of this Association, as well 
as in the public and private relations of life generally, we shall find | 
no nobler model than our deceased President, | 





THE SPOILS WRANGLE IN BOSTON. 


Ir is well known that, since the State of Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston went into the hands of the Butler managers, the 
spoils system has reigned supreme in the civil service of both govern- 
ments. Nearly every department of the city service especially has 
been placed in charge of political workers, whose chief aim in the 
administration of their offices is to gain votes for their party. In the 
departments where labor is employed, tickets entitling the bearer to 
employment are issued, and are distributed among the committee of 
the city government in charge of those departments, to be used by 
them in the purchase of votes. These and other abuses in the city 
patronage are now being investigated, and will shortly be brought to 
the attention of the public. The following extract from a recent 
speech in the Board of Aldermen, by one of that body,— whether 
actuated by virtuous indignation or by a failure to get his share of 
the places,— throws some light on the subject : — 


On the 30th of April, Alderman Slade suggested that, if I could not run the 
department to suit me, I had better refer it to the whole board, In accordance 


with this solid advice from Alderman Slade, and my own promise at the time, I 


am now before the board with the only remedy I can devise to save an important 
department from utter demoralization, plunder, and debauchery. At this point 
I rebuked him for 
attempting to turn out Mr. Fairbanks, who had held the position of principal 
foreman for so many years, without proper and timely notice, and to appoint as 


| his successor a Mr. Arthur, who was not only a stranger to the workings of the 


department, but was also a stranger to the superintendent, who knew absolutely 
nothing about his qualifications for so important a position beyond that of a 
political character, and for secretly acting without the knowledge or consent of 
his committee, which very properly joined me in refusing to submit to his dicta- 
tion. Here, also, dates my first serious issue with the managers of the Demo- 
cratic “machine.” They demanded the immediate removal of Mr. Fairbanks, 
and peremptorily required the appointment of Mr. Arthur in his stead, and a 
general clamor was raised by the “ whippers-in’’ of the party in the same direc- 
tion. I met the persistent demands and appeals by declaring that Mr. Fairbanks 
was the only man we had in the department who was competent to take charge of 
the current business and conduct it properly. 1 went so far as to say that, if the 
bower that makes and unmakes aldermen would permit me to retain Mr. Fair- 


| panks as principal foreman, Chief Engineer Young, Chief Clerk Costello, and 


Receiving Clerk Brigham, they might take possession of the rest of the force of 


| employés for political purposes, and I would guarantee to carry the department 


work forward without mishap or injury to the best interests of the city. 
This extraordinary concession on my part would not be entertained by those 
The appointment of Mr. Arthur was the 


| sine qua non; and his capacity, qualification, and general stability for this 


responsible position were vouched for by the same high authority that vouched 
for the Democracy of Mr. Moses, when he ordercd his election as superintendent 
of sewers. I refused to agree to the removal of Mr. Fairbanks, or to accept 
Mr. Arthur or any other stranger as the chief of any division; but, as a com- 
promise, I was willing to see Mr. Moses removed and Mr. Arthur elected in his 
stead. I specifically stated that we could not afford to dispense with the serviees 
and technical knowledge of Mr. Fairbanks, but that we could spare Mr. Moses 
without any loss to the public, and that we could carry Mr. Arthur, or any other 
good political worker, in his place just as well as not, if we were allowed to retain 
the four men named. This sort of “ chaff’ and wrangling continued for a month 
or two, during which I was outlawed by men who claim to be judges of standard 
Democracy, and very plainly given to understand what I may or may not expect 
from the party hereafter. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Waite this important question is still under consideration and the 
most earnest advocates of reform hesitate to demand that all promo- 
tions shall be based solely upon competitive examinations or that va- 
cancies in the higher positions shall be thrown open to outside appli- 
cants, there can be no doubt that the sort of promotions recently 
reported to be made in the Interior Department, where messengers 


| who are not appointed under the rules of competition were advanced 
| to fill vacancies, are a violation of the civil service law and of a char- 


acter to frustrate the intentions of the law; and it is gratifying to 
know that Secretary Folger expressed this opinion in regard to the 
matter. 

The essential thing is to have original entrance to the service 
made by open competitive tests; and promotions, if not by competi- 
tion, by the advancement of those who entered by competition. 


Tue first appointment in the Treasury Department under the 
new civil service rules was made to fill a $900 vacancy in the Nat- 
ional Bank of Redemption in Washington, the agency of the trea:- 
urer’s office. The Civil Service Commission certified the names of 
four ladies to the acting Secretary of the Treasury, who selected the 
first name on the list, that of Miss Mary I’. Hoyt, of Connecticut. 
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A BEGINNING IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 

Mayor Low of Brooklyn has adopted the rules recommended by 
the New York State Civil Service Commission for the appointment of 
persons to the civil service of that city ; and, in a recent interview with 
the Commissioners, Mayor Edson of New York and his heads of de- 
partments arranged to make a beginning in the New York City service 
by the application of the competitive system in some cases. 
the beginning of a municipal reform which, if wisely conducted, will 
before very long be extended, until it reaches every city of consider- 
able size in the country, and which, as a step toward good government 
and toward the overthrow of the corruption, intrigue, and dishonesty 
which now make our city governments a scandal and disgrace, may 
be regarded as the most important ever attempted. 


THE PARTY CONVENTIONS. 


Tue Massachusetts Republican address to the people declares for 
“a thoroughly pure and reformed civil service, beyond the reach of 
party conflicts.” 

The New York Republican platform rejoices “in the successful 
inauguration of civil service retorm,—a result of Republican agita- 
tion and national progress,— and insists that the work thus auspi- 
ciously begun shall be prosecuted to complete success.” 

The New Jersey Republicans congratulate the country upon the 
successful application of the principles of genuine civil service reform 
in the national administration, and favor the adoption of the system 
in all branches of their State government. 


But the New Jersey Democrats in their platform “denounce the | 


sham methods of the Civil Service Commission in its pretended ex- 


amination of candidates for places, together with the disgraceful | 


system of bargain and sale of office which is now practised by the 
federal government, as shown by the abuse of patronage in Virginia 
and other States.” 


MAHONE. 


Ar present, the most serious and open violation of the civil service 
law may be charged to Senator Mahone of Virginia. He assumes to 
control appointments and dismissals in the government service in 
Virginia, and thereby attempts to maintain his political supremacy. 


To evade the law regarding assessments, he has had the government | 


employés enrolled in what is called the “ Virginia Campaign Asso- 
ciation,” and assesses them for political purposes as members of that 
Association, not as government employés. The civil service law 
provides that no Senator of the United States shall “ directly or indi- 


rectly solicit or receive or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or | 


receiving any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any politi- 
cal purpose whatever ” from any employé in the civil service. 


Tue Interior Department, in order to relieve its files of super- 
fluous papers, has sent out circulars to unsuccessful applicants for 
office as follows : — 

“The accompanying papers, filed in this department in behalf of 
an appointment for , not having been favorably considered, and, 
being of no further service under the operations of the civil service 
law, are herewith respectfully returned, as you may desire to repos- 
sess them. Please sign the annexed receipt, and return same to this 
office.” 

There are now in the files of the department a great mass of such 





papers, which are of no use, under the present system, to any one, and | 


only take up room. The number of applications filed since a date as 
recent as 1879 exceed ten thousand. 


Y i c 8 vé ~ « Bs i 3 i I Ys . . . . . : 
Ir is regretted that some rule was not adopted insuring the grad | ton from persons certified by the Civil Service Commiasion was a Mr. 


ing of the candidates without the examiners knowing the names, so 


as to secure thorough impartiality, by some such method as having | 


the names put in numbered envelopes, corresponding to numbers to 
be signed to the answers of the candidates, in place of the names, 
and only to be opened after the marks are all given and the applicants 
graded. Doubtless, some such rule was considered, and only left out 


because so hard to frame in a concise and yet practical way. As the | 


Civil Service Commission have power to make regulations to carry 
these rules into effect, they will probably make some such regulation 
for the direction of the examining boards. 





This is | 





Tue California Civil Service Reform Association gave a dinner to 
Judge Thoman, of the Civil Service Commission, during his recent 
trip West, at the rooms of the Bohemian Club in San Francisco, at 
which were also present, as invited guests, Mayor Bartlett, Rev. Drs. 
Barrows and Githens, President Taber of the Board of Trade, and 
a number of other prominent citizens. Short addresses were made by 
Hon. Horace Davis, who presided; by Judge Thoman, who gave 
a graphic and interesting account of the methods used in conducting 
examinations, and who gave good reasons for his belief that the 
reform will necessarily become the established law of the land; by 
Judge Boalt, who made an energetic exposition of the evils which the 
reform will cure; by Dr. Swan, who narrated his own interesting 
experiences as a clerk in the New York custom-house; and by sev- 
eral others. 

Captain BEATTIE, for twelve years deputy collector of internal 
revenue at Alexandria, Va., was recently reappointed under the consol- 
idation of two districts by the collector of the new district. When he 
went to Staunton to get his commission from Captain Craig, the 
new collector, the latter said, “It is understood, of course, Captain, 
that you will work for the success of the coalition party.” 

“T understand nothing of the kind,” said Captain Beattie. “I can- 
not work for Mahone. I have been a Republican ever since the war. 
I shall always be a Republican. Besides, I won’t turn my office into 
an electioneering machine. I never have taken it into my politics ; 
and I won’t do so now, and will conduct it upon business principles, 
as I always have done.” 

_ “ Very well, sir,” said Captain Craig, “you cannot have this com- 
mission.” 

“ All right,” said Captain Beattie, and returned to his farm in 
Fairfax County. A Readjuster named Kenyon has been appointed 
deputy collector at Alexandria, for whom a bond was found with 
great difficulty. 


Ar the first monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Philadelphia Association, after the summer recess, which was held on 
September 4th, current report was made that during the summer 
ten thousand six hundred and ninety-three documents were mailed 
to members and others, a large proportion having been distributed 
through the State; that twenty-five names, including one for life- 
membership, were proposed and elected as members of the Associa- 
tion; and resolutions of regret for the death of Mr. Charles Wheeler, 
who was an active member of the committee, were unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr. Dumont, the Supervising Inspector General of Steamboats, on 
being interviewed with reference to tite Riverdale explosion said that 
he thought, in order to increase the efficiency of the service, that the 
inspectors should be appointed from the masters, pilots, and engineers 
of steam vessels, ‘“‘as persons in these professions would necessarily 
possess higher qualifications for the duties exacted than those in any 
other. At present, the appointments are mostly a matter of political 
preferment.” He also said that the complaint was a just one, that 
such disasters were investigated by the very inspectors who might 
themselves be primarily responsible for the very disaster in question, 
and that he had tried to have the law amended. 





Secretary Foreéer is of opinion that, in making a selection from 
the four names which may be certified to him by the Civil Service 
Commissioners to fill a vacancy in his department, he is required b 
Section 1754 of the Revised Statutes to select an honorably discharge 
soldier or sailor, if there be one among the four. 





Tue Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League held a meetin 
September 22d, and resolved to press the importance of State “a 
Municipal reform upon the people of Massachusetts in connection 
with the coming elections, and to interrogate candidates as to their 
views on the subject. 


Tuk first appointment in the Post-office Department in Washing- 


Weller, whose name was at the head of a list of four names presented 
by the commission. 


Tue President will be requested to prescribe rules to govern appli- 
cants for promotion ; and competitive examinations for such promotion 
will be made, when the rules can be formulated. 





Tue proceedings of the National League at the Newport meeting 

in August have been published, and will be furnished by Mr. William 

| Potts, the Secretary of the League, No. 4 Pine Street, New York City, 
at ten cents per copy, or $7.50 per hundred copies, on application. 





